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TWO GREAT DISCOVERIES BEARING ON THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Students of the Bible sometimes complain that archaeological discoverie 
have a way of casting only indirect light on it. Moreover, before the in 
telligent non-specialist can understand the bearing of these discoveries 
they must often pass through a period of ruthless critical investigation 
The non-specialist often finds himself in a more and more disappointe 
frame of mind, as the methods employed by archaeologists, linguists, philolo 
gists, and historians become more refined, and consequently more abstruse 
It is, therefore, a relief both to layman and specialist when such reall) 
sensational discoveries are made as those sketched below, with direct bear 
ing on biblical problems. 


THE OstrRACA FROM LACHISH 


On March 13th and 15th the Paleor News Agency cabled describing 
remarkable discoveries which had been made by Mr. J. L. Starkey during 
his excavations at Tell ed-Duweir, ancient Lachish. The first cable had 
obviously been translated from modern Hebrew into English, as shown by 
the use of “porcelain” for “earthenware” (Heb. kelé héres), ete. The 
second cable was evidently authorized, and is substantially correct, accord 
ing to personal letters which the writer has received. Without mentioning 
any of the additional data thus available to the writer, since they may no 
have been released to the press yet, our readers will be interested in the 
basic facts as stated in the press and confirmed from private sources. 
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\bout a dozen ostraca were found, inscribed in ink on potsherds. The 
of each ostracon is substantially complete, so that complete translations 
y be given. The script is that of the eighth-seventh centuries B. C., and 
sumably belongs to the age of Jeremiah, about 600 B. C., shortly before 
hish finally fell into the hands of the Chaldaeans, in 588-7 B. C. The 
ts are in part, at least, copies of official letters, a fact which naturally 
ances their importance. They are said to be written in good biblical 
brew (the dialect of Jerusalem and Judah, since the ostraca of Samaria 
ve that a different dialect was spoken in the Northern Kingdom). 
fessor Torczyner of the Hebrew University, a most competent Hebraist 
| Assyriologist, will report on their contents soon. 
"he value of this discovery for biblical philology is hard for the serious 
lent to exaggerate. Hitherto we have not possessed any documents of 
ielite origin which exhibited a continuous text, except the Siloam in- 
ption, itself too short to be of very great value. Now we have docu- 
nts of much greater extent, and presumably of more general content, so 
t we can at last tell exactly what the Hebrew language and orthography 
Judah in the seventh century B. C. was like. This alone will be of very 
isiderable importance for the history of the Hebrew language and the 
onology of Hebrew literature. 
\ more recent despatch from the same news agency reports the discovery 
Mr. Starkey of a stamped jar-handle bearing the seal of a high royal 
licial named Gedaliah, who may be identical with the Gedaliah appointed 
»y the Chaldaeans as prince of Judah after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
37/6 B. C. This discovery is very interesting when combined with the 
ilar stamp of Eliakim, steward of Joiachin, found by the writer and 
‘rofessor Grant (BuLLetTIN, No. 31, p. 9), as well as with the seal of 
azaniah, official of the king, discovered by Professor Badeé, since they all 
ir directly on the history of Judah. The stamp of Gealiah, son of the 
g, found by Professor Sellers at Beth-zur (Butietin, No. 43, p. 8), 
ile most interesting, cannot be related directly to any personage men- 
ied in the Bible. 


A NEW GOSPEL FROM THE SUB-APOSTOLIC AGE 


‘his title unquestionably sounds too sensational to be worthy of use in 
sober a periodical as the BULLETIN. Sensational or not, there seems to 
: little doubt about its correctness, since it has been described and dated 
y no less an authority than H. Idris Bell of the British Museum in the cur- 
t issue of the British Museum Quarterly (Vol. IX, No. 3, Feb., 1935), 
tantalizing items in the daily press. Mr. Bell says, with his well- 
wn sobriety: “ It consists of two imperfect leaves and one small frag- 
nt of a papyrus codex, written in a hand that can hardly be dated later 
n about A. D. 150.” The two tattered leaves are illustrated in a plate 
ited with the article, so that all competent palaeographers may judge the 
rectness of the distinguished expert’s opinion. 
Joming after the Chester Beatty papyri, which carried our knowledge 
of the New Testament text back to the third century A. D., and after the 
Dira page of Tatian’s Harmony of the Gospels (to be published soon by 
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C. H. Kraeling, of Yale, now Annual Professor at the School in Jerusalen 
dating from the early third century, this discovery is not such a shock 


it would have been a few years ago, when our oldest codices were the Va.i- 


canus and the Sinaiticus, with a few papyrus fragments which might 
somewhat older. 

The new gospel shows points of contact with the canonical ones, includ 
the latest of them, the Book of John; it also introduces new material 
found at all in the canonical sources. The relation is such that it app 
to be one of various compilations of the gospel tradition during 
sub-apostolic age, before agreement as to the received Gospels had bi 
reached. The original of our fragmentary document might, therefore, h 
been written at any time between 70 and 150 A. D. Striking verbal agi 
ment in one passage with the Book of John suggests a relatively late d: 
Even if the work is of heretical origin, it at least throws light on the sou 
of the orthodox Gospels, and thus preserves its direct value to the stuc 
of the canonical life of Christ. To take a modern chronological para 
this copy dates from not more than about 120 years after the end of Chri 
ministry, i. e., no longer than has elapsed from the War of 1812 to the pres« 


THE SEASON’S WORK AT TEPE GAWRA 
EK. A. SPEISER 


The latest reports from Mr. Bache, excerpts from which will be fou 


below, help to clarify the relative position of the Gawra strata IX-XII 


in the chron logy of prehistoric Mesopotamia. To begin with, we hav 
levels [X-X] reasonably clear prototypes of the structures that constit 
the acropolis and the residential sections of Gawra VIII. But the beginn 
of the architectural era that culminated in the imposing temples of 
last-named stratum is to be sought in Gawra XII. Accompanying fil 
such as stamp seals, seal impressions, stone objects, pottery, and terracott 
furnish additional evidence of the essential cultural unity of the five | 
in question. To be sure, the rich tomb furnishings unearthed by Mr. Ba 
have no complete parallel in stratum VIII. It should be remembered, hi 
ever, that the necropolis of Gawra VIII is still buried somewhere near 1 
base of the mound, and that our material for a typological study of funer 
equipme! t is therefore incomplete. 

We are now in a position to contrast tentatively the prehistoric occu 
tions of Tepe Gawra with those of Southern Mesopotamia. It will be s 
that northern and southern sites show in the fourth millennium cert 
important resemblances as well as some notable, if not immediately noti 
able, differences. On the superficial evidence of pottery decoration ther 
admirable correspondence between our mound and, say, Uruk (Warka) 
Ur. In each case we find at the beginning certain roughly correspondi 
types of painted wares; then comes a succession of levels with undecorat 


pottery, to be followed by a second, but dissimilar, wave of painted fabrivs. 
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(\. this basis Gawra XIII (as we know now) would mark the end of the 
e! Obeid period, XII-VIII b would parallel the Uruk age, while VIII a and 
\ I would represent the Jemdet Nasr period. - With Gawra VI we have 
r ached the historical age or the so-called Early Dynastic period. 

But this juxtaposition is only approximate. Definite are only the two 
s\iges that mark respectively the end of the first phase of Early Painted 
| ottery (Gawra XIII) and the beginning of the historical period (Gawra 
\{). So far as Gawra is concerned, the interval between these stages is 

iracterized by a substantially uniform civilization that lasted through 

‘main occupations. It is true that towards the end of this period there 
is an influx of painted wares. These must not be confused, however, with 
the Jemdet Nasr type of pottery. They represent a group apart, com- 
prising also the fabrics of Billah VII, Nineveh V, and Hissar I, and the 
entire family is being referred to with increasing frequency as “ Billah ware.” 
It 1s worthy of notice that at Gawra the introduction of this pottery fails 
to break up the cultural continuity of the period as a whole. 

It is possible that the beginning of this “ Gawra period ” (stratum XIT) 

ll turn out to correspond to the commencement of the Uruk period; but 
this is by no means a necessary presupposition. For a thorough under- 
standing of the relative chronology of prehistoric Mesopotamia and, for that 
matter, of Western Asia, we must obtain a clear stratification of the earliest 
types of painted pottery. Hitherto we have been relying too much on such 

neralities as Susa I, el-“Obeid, and the like. The constant shifting around 
of the Samarra ware is an example of the inadequacy of the present chrono- 
logical labels. Only a long series of definitely established sequences is likely 
to cope with the variety of early pottery types already known. Gawra XIII 
epresents the end of what appears to be an imposing succession of such 
layers. Previous trial-trench soundings brought to light a generous assort- 
ment of painted wares. The mound promises therefore to introduce some 
order into the confused stratigraphy of these chronologically all-important 
remains. It was this promise, in fact, that first brought Gawra to the 
aitention of the archaeological world. Now that the deposits in question 
have been reached at last, we may have more definite information in the 
not too distant future. 


( 





THE JOINT ASSYRIAN EXPEDITION: LETTERS FROM MR. BACHE 


January 9, 1935 
Professor E. A. Spetser, Director of the School in Baghdad, 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, Director of the University Museum: 
There is woefully little about which to write. It has been raining so 
much that we have had only thirteen days of work on the mound during 


the past month. 
Since my last report, we have made some progress in digging. All notes 
oi stratum 10 have been completed, and the walls that existed within our 
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present area of excavation have been removed. Stratum 11 throughout 
entire area has been laid bare, and it in turn is now being removed. Mi 
of this level had been destroyed by the digging of the tombs about wh 
I wrote last December. 

The area in the western part, to which I have referred ini the Decem 
report, proved to be of some interest. A single building occupied 
region ; it consists of a large central chamber surrounded by smaller roo 
and thus has the same room plan as the temple discussed last mo 
(Buttetin, No. 57, p. 13). There are, however, many differences t 





Fig. 1. Sun-dried brick (libn) tombs of Stratum X. 


throw it out of the category of “temples” as we know them in 10 
tAek. s> 

At each corner of the building a small room was found, only those 
the south and west corners being well-preserved. The floors of each 
these rooms were covered with a layer of wattles. One door had bi 
blocked with libn.... 

Since we have ceased finding tombs, our objects have become infinit 
less exciting, although they are still of great interest. As I pointed out 
December, spindle-whorls are prolific. A census taken today reveals t 
we boast of 203, a number that overwhelms the register. The variety 
type is almost as great as the number of whorls. 

Another class of object that appears in quantity is that of seal-imp1 
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Of course, all are impressions of stamp or plaque seals, the former 
All are naturalistic, with little conventionalization. Geo- 
favorite motif is a running gazelle. 


ons. 
‘edominating. 
ietric designs never occur. The 
uman figures appear less frequently. 

Pottery requires but little discussion, as there has been no change since 
iy last report. However, at the edge of the tepe we seem to have touched 
ratum 13, and in this level painted pottery is appearing. One large jar 
iat contained an infant burial is very much like the one found in the 
W trench in 1932, with a painted geometric design around the upper part. 
fost of our painted pots are of this type, brown-red paint oni light buff. 
‘e have also a few examples of black paint on a burnished red surface, 


“a 


Fig. 2. Gold rosettes from tomb of Stratum X. 














ut no shapes. It does look hopeful for the near future when we shall be 
xcavating this level throughout our area. 


February 16, 1935 


The first paragraph of my last letter to you could almost be duplicated 
ere. Hight solid days of rain, with quite a few other days, have crippled 
ur excavating. But the period has been one of great interest. 

At the north corner of Tepe Gawra, we have cleared away all the walls 
f stratum 11. It develops that there was another phase here of 11. It 
eemed to be purely a local affair, joining 11 in one place, and running 
inder 11 in another. We hesitated to call it 12, and therefore you will 
ind it referred to as “ sub-11.” 

If you will refer to the enclosed photograph (Fig. 3), you will see some 
f the walls of sub-11. In the foreground of this picture, these walls run 
inder the true 11 level; in the right background you will see how they join 
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walls of 11. The building that occupies most of the photograph is one o 
Gawra’s favorite types. While it lacks the important features of late 
temples of, 8, 9, and 10, it has obviously the same basic plan. The photo 
graph was taken from the rear of the building, looking towards the front 
The central chamber, the liwdén in front of it, the two rooms projecting o 
either side of the liwan, and the small rooms surrounding the Centr: 
Chamber are all present. 

The building has no crenellations and no podium. We have no other ey 
dence for its sacred character, so the only thing that we can do is to cal 
attention to its existence, and the possibility that it might have been 
temple. This was the only building of sub-11 that remained in complet 
plan. Other walls of this stratum formed a room or two, or else wel 
fragmentai Objects from it did not vary at all from simliar objects o 
Pree 

Stratum 12 is proving to be of the greatest interest. Structurally, 
appears to be superior to any level we have had since the glorious days o 
Stratum 8. The walls are considerably thicker than those of 9, 10, and 11 
and seem to have been but little disturbed by intrusion from above. A 
the time of writing this, we have uncovered somewhat less than half of ou 
sector, so it is too soon to make many generalities. We have partially fol 
lowed out one complex which is most promising. I hesitate to use th 
phrase “ large central chamber ” again, but | am constrained to do so. | 


da 


is over 11 metres long, and slightly over 5 metres wide. Its corners ar 
at the cardinal points of the compass. 

It presents several features worthy of discussion. In the first place, its 
walls are coated with white plaster, the first time we have evidence of this 
having been used in the earlier strata of Gawra. Along the short northeast 
wall, about 35 cms. above the pavement, there is a small bench, running 
from wall to wall. Set in the wall, their bottoms at the height of the to, 
of this bench, are 2 niches, each about 25 cms. deep. At the other end of 
the room, in the southwest wall are two doors, and each of the long walls, 
forming the sides of the room, also has two doors, near the corners of the 
room. Outside the northwest wall are two small rooms, and outside th 
southeast wall are four very small rooms, barely a metre wide, and 150 cms 
long, all without doors. Besides these small rooms, there are two some- 
what larger at either end of the wall, entered through the doors into th 
White Room. 

We have found a great number of pots, complete and incomplete, in this 
area; 25 at least were found in the White Room, and almost an e 
number, m n fragmentary condition and incomplete, in the area im 
mediately adjoining it. The objects from the White Room itself seemed to 
be grouped in an area near the center of the room, somewhat closer to th 
northeast end than the other. A very thick layer of ashes and charre 
refuse lay over the whole area, so it appears that it must have bee 
destroyed by fire, which would account for the profusion of objects, left 
by people fleeing the destruction. We have other evidence of a hasty 
departure, in that one room had a small cooking-stove in a corner, in whicl 
nestled a cooking-pot with a lid, and inside it were the bones of the meat 
which may have been in the process of being prepared for some luckless 
person’s dinner, at the time of the conflagration. 
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Stratum 12 I think is of the painted pottery period. While the large 
ajority of pots are plain, undecorated stuff, we have found enough 
ainted ware, in some cases complete, to.warrant our thinking that this 
‘riod has finally been reached. . . . All of the painted material is mono- 
rome; some of the shapes and designs are beautiful. . . 

CHARLES BACHE 


{Later news from Mr: Bache described the division of the objects found 
| the excavation, February 27, which brought the work to a close for the 











Fig. 3. Building in Stratum sub-XTI. 


season. A further item of interest is the following: “ We decided not to 
divide Kara Tepe. So I have photographed all of it, and am leaving the 
stuff here. Incidentally, for the five days we put in there, we have a lot of 
great importance, I think. The pottery is definitely the same as the pre- 
historie stuff from Tell Halaf. In fact some of the sherds look as though 
‘hey came from the same pot.” This news is extremely interesting, since 
he great relative antiquity of the painted ware from Tell Halaf at the 
yurce of the Khabar, in northwestern Mesopotamia, is becoming increas- 
igly evident, thanks especially to Mallowan’s discoveries at Tell Arpachtyah 
‘ear Nineveh. Tell Halaf was excavated shortly before the War and again 
n the past few years by Baron Max von Oppenheim, who made discoveries 
if extraordinary importance there. — W. F. A.] 
9 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE DATE OF THE HEBREW CONQUES1 
OF PALESTINE 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


There have been few problems in the field of the historical interpretati 
of Palestinian archaeological data which have fascinated scholars so mu 
as the one described in our title. At the same time, there have been fe 
problems which have seemed so elusive. 

The first excavation undertaken for this purpose was the German ent 
prise at Jericho, begun by Professor Ernst Sellin in 1907 and continu 
until 1909. Failure to reach decisive results was due partly to the metho 
of trenching which was still employed at that time in most excavations, b 
was partly the inevitable result of the chaotic state in which the chronolog 
of Palestinian pottery then was. In 1913 Sellin published the results, 
collaboration with Watzinger, the archaeologist of the expedition, and co1 
cluded that Canaanite Jericho was destroyed between 1600 and 1500 B. ( 
However, the Canaanite stratum in question, as we know now, actual 
cannot be dated later than the twenty-first century B. C.,' and the earli: 
“ Israelite ” occupation found by the German expedition was really a Midd 
Canaanite one, which came to an end about 1500 B.C. Since this is no 
accepted by all archaeologists, including Watzinger, Sellin, Vincent, an 


Garstang, we need not devote more space to it. 


Excavations at Gezer, Taanach, Megiddo, and Beth-shan were not calc 
lated to throw any direct light on this question, since all of these tow: 
remained in Canaanite hands during the periods of the Judges, accordin 
to explicit Hebrew tradition. The work at Beth-shemesh, begun by Ma 
kenzie in 1911, and resumed by Grant in 1928, would not be decisive a prio: 
since Beth-shemesh was not one of the Canaanite “ royal cities,” and ma 
not have passed into Israelite hands until comparatively late in the perio 
of the Conquest, in view of its position on the edge of the Plain. 

If the early excavations undertaken by Bliss and Macalister in tl 


mounds of the low hill country (Shephelah) of Judah. had been resume 


after the War, when our knowledge of pottery chronology increased so 


rapidly, there would unquestionably be more material on which to dray 
As it was, the first post-war excavation in a site which unquestionab] 
belonged to one of the Canaanite “royal cities” was undertaken by tl 
writer in 1926 for the School in Jerusalem, in cooperation with the lat 
President Kyle. In the second and third campaigns (1928, 1930) at T 
Beit Mirsim, probably the Kiriath-sepher or Debir of the Bible, we secur 
clear evidence that the latest Canaanite occupation ended with a gener: 
destruction and conflagration, between cir. 1250 and cir. 1200 B.C. How 
ever, before the publication of the full report on this excavation, it woul 
be difficult to produce facts that would convince one who was opposed { 
the late date of the Conquest, since the evidence is rather cumulative tha 
specific, as at Bethel, for instance. So it is not surprising that some scholai 


This is Watzinger’s “ Kanaanitische Schicht,” which precedes the period cor 
temporary with strata I-H of Tell Beit Mirsim; cf. BULLETIN, No. 57, p. 28 f. 
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ve suggested either that our stratum C really came to an end in the 

urteenth century (which is impossible), or that the partial destruction 

varating ©, from C, (in the early fourteenth century) represents the 
raelite conquest (which is conceivable). In any case the work at Tell 
it Mirsim has not hitherto settled the question. 

In January, 1930, Garstang resumed the excavation of Jericho, which has 
en carried on now for five campaigns. This work was undertaken for the 
press purpose of solving the chronological problem of the Conquest, in the 
ht of our present knowledge of ceramic chronology, and has been, on the 
iole, successful, though a further campaign or two is desirable. For some 
zht years before the resumption of work at Jericho, there had been a 
rorous debate about its chronology, begun by the writer, and continued 

Watzinger, Vincent, and Garstang.* During the progress of this debate 

became increasingly clear to the writer that the German excavators had 

t published any evidence that would warrant dating the end of Canaanite 

richo later than the first phase of the Late Bronze Age. Since the be- 
oning of the latter was then placed about 1690 B.C., the fall of Jericho 
uld hardly be dated after the fifteenth century, and should preferably be 
ted +1500 B. C., with half-a-century leeway on either side. If the date 

the end of Middle Bronze had then been set about 1500 B. C., a century 
ter, as we now know to be the case, the same considerations would have 
| the writer to put the date of the Israelite destruction in the fifteenth 

ntury, but not later than about 1400 B. C. 

In Garstang’s first campaign (1930) he discovered that there was an 
ipper brick city wall, associated with Late Bronze pottery, and certainly 
ter than the great stone revetment, which Watzinger and the writer had 
signed to the Hyksos Age, some two centuries before the date maintained 
eviously by Vincent. This investigation of the walls was continued in the 

ond campaign, in which a series of Middle Bronze storerooms, on the side 

the mound nearest the spring, was also tapped. The third campaign was 
voted mainly to tlie Bronze Age cemetery, where numerous rich burial 
ittoes were discovered, giving unbroken series of burials through Middle 
sronze IT into the first phase of the Late Bronze, with scarabs extending 

wn to the reign of Amenophis III (1415-1380 B. C.). 

\t this stage of operations, Garstang identified the destruction of the 
liddle Bronze IT storerooms, just mentioned, with that of the upper brick 

ll, a view which led to a difference of opinion between him and the 
‘iter, who had meanwhile accepted the new date of about 1400 for the 

| of Canaanite Jericho.* As a result of further work in the region of the 

rerooms, now called the Palace: Area, in the fourth campaign (1933), 

rstang gave up the postdating of the Middle Bronze pottery, having 


‘Of. Garstang, The Foundations of Bible History, p. 370 f. 

The best summaries of the debate have been given by Vincent, Revue Biblique, 
(0, p. 403 ff., 1932, p. 264 ff. 

See Annual, XIII, p. 85 (§ 42), written in May, 1932; Archaeology of Palestine 
| the Bible, 2nd ed., pp. 229f., 234, written in May, 1933. After the Bethel 
ipaign the writer shifted ground briefly, under the impression created by the 
iarkable agreement with Vincent in our pottery chronology (BULLETIN, No. 56, 
10 f.), - recovered himself after further study of the Jericho situation (BULLETIN, 
. 57, p. 30), 
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found a pure Late Bronze building (the Middle Palace) over part of the 
storeroom complex (the Lower Palace). This Late Bronze building ex 
hibited the same pottery as had previously been found in the rooms insid: 
the upper city wall, and this pottery was characteristically Late Bronz 
though from an early phase of the age. 

Among the outstanding characteristics of this Late Bronze pottery is th: 
relatively complete absence of Mycenaean sherds. Now Mycenaean export: 
tion of pott yegan, as recently shown definitively by Pendlebury, in tl 
last quarter of the fifteenth century B. C., roughly speaking, and continue 
to the late thirteenth, when it was interrupted by the movements of th: 
Sea-peoples. Its wholesale importation into Egypt began with the reigi 
of the “ Heretic King,” Amenophis IV (1380-1362 B.C.), and continue 
into the sec half of the Nineteenth Dynasty, i.e., to after 1250 B. ( 
Our present evidence points to exactly the same chronology for its import: 
tion into Palestine. However, Mycenaean pottery is not entirely missin 
t Jericho, since_one small vase and a-single sherd were discovered by Ga 
tang, neithe stratigraphic context. In the cemetery he found four loc: 
imitations of Mycenaean _vases,* a fact which is alone a strong argume! 
against a date for the destruction of Canaanite Jericho before the mid 
of the fourteenth century. 

The paint ottery is mostly of the types which appear elsewhere eai 
in Late Bronze. The same is true of the unpainted pottery, which th: 
writer assigned to the fifteenth or early fourteenth centuries when ly 
examined samples of it several years ago. Garstang also, after examining 
our potte! n the two Late Bronze phases at Bethel, emphatically con 
bined the Late Bronze ware from Jericho with the earlier of them. 

Finally come the two scarabs of Amenophis III, which Garstang addu 
as definitive proof of a date in his reign for the end of the Canaanite oecu 
pation of Jericho. Unfortunately, these scarabs continued in use after th 
king’s death, | those of Tuthmosis III and Ramesses II. On other sit 
in Palestine innumerable scarabs of Tuthmosis IIT, of all ages, are foun: 
and a great many of Amenophis III and of Ramesses IT. Hardly any date, 
scarabs_ fron the period between Amenophis Ul and Sethos L.(1380-131! 

.C.) have been discovered im all the excavations hitherto made in Pales 
tine. Eve Egypt this is relatively true; in Hall’s volume on the roy: 
scarabs in the British Museum 25 pages are devoted to the reign of Amen 
phis ITT, and only five to the reigns between his and the beginning o 
Dyn. XIX. 

/ We are, therefore, it would appear, pinned to a date between the deat! 
of Amenophis III and the accession of Sethos I for the fall of Jerich 
unless we are to disregard some of the evidence discussed above. The fac 
that nothing is said about the fall of Jericho in the Amarna Tablets, whic 


° Garstang has recognized two as Mycenaean imitations, but the others he regard 
as imitations of older Minoan prototypes (Annals of Archaeology and Anthropolog: 
Vol. XX, pp. 17-21). In this he is wrong; see the illustrations and discussions |] 
Robinson (Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: The Robinson Collection, fase. 1, p. 23b 
and Wace (Archaeologia, Vol. LXXXII, p. 150f). By far the closer analogy t 
the Jericho vases reproduced by Garstang, op. cit., pl. IV, 5, X, 1, is provided b 
the Mycenaean vases in question, as I am informed by my colleague, Professor D 
M. Robinson. That the Mycenaean type goes back ultimately to the Minoan on 
is generally admitted. 
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me to an end before 1360 B. C., is also an argument, though not in itself 
ecisive, against dating it between 1380 and 1360. We would, therefore, 
ate this event preferably between 1360 and 1320—but in the fourteenth 
ntury, in any case. 

[It is not necessary to recapitulate the evidence for the date of the fall of 
‘anaanite Bethel, already presented in the Bunuetin, No. 56, pp. 6-11. 
suffice it to say that the earlier occupation of the Late Bronze contained 
uch more Mycenaean pottery, relatively speaking, than did the Late Bronze 
{ Jericho. Moreover, the later phase is definitely posterior to that phase 
{ Jericho’s history. The Astarte cylinder certainly dates from the Nine- 
enth Dynasty, and its orthography points to the reign of Ramesses II. 
in the other hand, the pottery of the latest Canaanite occupation is very 
ell made, showing no sign of the deterioration in paste that we find in the 
itest Canaanite occupation at Tell Beit Mirsim and Tell ed-Duweir. A 
ate in the first half of the thirteenth century is clearly indicated for the 
ll of Bethel, though a slightly earlier date is not excluded. 

The most important point about the archaeological evidence from Bethel 
s that it establishes the existence of a complete and far-reaching break in 
he evolution of culture betwen the Late Bronze stratum and the following 

one. Moreover, this complete interruption in cultural sequence was attended 
with a tremendous destruction of the town by fire. At Bethel, accordingly, 
we have the catastrophic break that seemed to be lacking at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, though it is possible that we could now, with sharpened eyesight, 
ind corresponding indications at the latter. 

The excavations of Mr. Starkey at ancient Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) ,® 
which are yielding such important material for all periods of Palestinian 
and Israelite history (see above, pp. 2-3), have furnished invaluable evi- 
dence bearing on our problem. In 1934 he uncovered a Canaanite temple 
on the edge of the great mound, with three successive phases, all belonging 
to Late Bronze.*. The third phase is shown by its pottery to belong to the 
thirteenth century B.C.; Starkey dates it more precisely to the first half 
of the reign of Ramesses IT, about 1195-1162 B.C., i. e., according to the 
new Borchardt chronology, 1301-1168 B.C. There can be no question about 
the competence of Mr. Starkey and Mr. Harding in matters of pottery, but 
one may be permitted to doubt whether the absolute dates are entirely 
correct, since the writer has had occasion before to note a divergence of from 
thirty to fifty years in the average chronology of the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries in our publications.’ The dates given by Starkey are, therefore, 
subject to reduction by about this amount if the writer’s chronology is 
correct. Examination of the pottery in question by the writer, ‘on a recent 

isit to Tell ed-Duweir,® showed that both paste and form are later than 


®* See Starkey, Quarterly Statement, 1934, p. 123 ff.; the writer, Am. Jour. Arch., 
1935, p. 139. 

7The writer wishes particularly to thank Mr. Starkey for furnishing him im- 
formation about the temple for use in the sketch in the American Journal of 

rchaeology, cited above. 

8 Cf. Beth-pelet IT, p. 32, and Annual, XIT, §§ 71-5, 79, 98; XIII, § 63; BULLETIN, 
\o. 48, p. 17. 

®In this connection we wish to thank Mr. Harding for his kindness and courtesy 
n our visit to Tell ed-Duweir in early January. 
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the latest at Bethel, and belong with the latest in stratum C at Tell Beit 
Mirsim. A date in the second half of the reign of Ramesses IT seems, there- 
fore, more probable than one in the first half. Detailed discussion must 
naturally await Mr. Starkey’s full publication. 

In the latest temple four scarabs of Amenophis III were found, one being 
a commemorative one of the famous lion-hunt, while the other three wer 
ordinary royal scarabs. This illustrates again the danger of using scarabs 
of Amenophis III for close dating. A faience plaque bore the cartouche of 
Ramesses IT, showing that the temple was used until the thirteenth century 

Since the temple was destroyed by fire and not rebuilt, though there ha: 
been two previous rebuildings, it is hard to escape the conclusion that it was 
burned at the time of the final capture of the Canaanite stronghold by th 
Israelites, which then took place in the second half of the thirteenth century 
Conclusive proof that this view is correct must await the penetration of the 
strata in question from the top of the mound. 


HistoricAL CONCLUSIONS 


Since the new material thus makes it possible to fix certain dates con- 
nected with the Israelite Conquest much more precisely than has bee 
possible in the past, the historian is naturally tempted to undertake a fres! 
correlation of the external data with Israelite traditions. This is not th 
place to enter into an elaborate critical discussion, nor to appraise the con 
tributions of men like Eduard Meyer, Steuernagel, Burney, Paton, Jack. 
Garstang, Schmidtke, and others, to mention only some of the scholars wh« 
have devoted special monographs to our subject in recent years. We shall 
restrict ourselves, accordingly, to a brief sketch of the Conquest as the evi- 
dence seems to picture it, leaving an adequate treatment until later. 

There can be no doubt that the most important recent historical con- 
tributions to the solution of our problem have been made by Professor Alt 
of Leipzig, who has developed the method of territorial history, particularly 
in his essay, Die Landnahme der Israeliten in Palistina (Leipzig, 1925). 
This method consists in the close combination of physical and _ historical 
geography with social and political history. A thorough, first-hand ac- 
quaintance with all the available material, archaeological, topographical. 
and documentary, is naturally essential to its correct use. 

The application of this method makes it clear that the Israelites must 
first have settled in those parts of the wooded hill-country of Palestine 
where there were fewest Canaanite city-states, that is, in Ephraim, parts 
of Western Manasseh, and Gilead (Eastern Manasseh).1° This region is an 
almost complete blank in the Egyptian records and the Amarna Tablets: 
it is also a blank in the narratives of Joshua’s campaigns in the Book of 
Joshua. There are also independent Israelite and Jewish traditions, as 
early as Genesis and Judges, and as late as Chronicles and the Book of 
Jubilees,** which separate its conquest entirely from Joshua. 

4° Siee now Bergman, “ The Israelite Occupation of Eastern Palestine in the Light 
of Territorial History ” (Jour. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. LIV, p- 169 ff.). 

11Cf. BULLETIN, No. 35, p. 6. In the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, 
Vol. LVII (1934), Klein has opposed this view, and has brought additional arguments 
for the Maccabaean theory. The writer is not convinced, and continues to believe 
that the Book of Jubilees has preserved extremely ancient traditions in very corrupt 


form, 
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n Jud. 1: 22 ff. the tribe of Joseph (i. e., Ephraim and possibly Benja- 
1) is said to have captured Bethel. In a tentative discussion (BULLETIN, 
56, p. 11), we pointed out that Bethel and Ai were so closely associated 
sraphically and traditionally, that the tradition in Joshua with regard 
he fall of Ai probably refers to Bethel. Through the association in 
lition between Ai and Jericho we are led to associate Bethel and Jericho, 
1 the fall of the latter coming first, exactly as is shown to have been the 
by the latest archaeological discoveries. 
‘hat the tribe of Joseph belonged to the group designated as Khabiru 
he Amarna Tablets and as Shasu in the inscriptions of Sethos I is more 
more probable. The writer expects to discuss all the passages in the 
arna Tablets where the Khabiru are mentioned in the near future, 
tly on the basis of new material, not available until recently. The 
mate connection with Egypt which is demanded by the Joseph story, 
‘ies us back into the time of the Hyksos, and suggests that the Bené 
qob, the House of Jacob, may have played a réle in the Hyksos movement."* 
Vhen Jericho was destroyed, it was not reoccupied for centuries. There 
\othing in the results of our work at Bethel so far to require an imme- 
te reoccupation of the destroyed Canaanite town by the Hebrews, as was 
nonstrably the case at Tell Beit Mirsim. There is, in other words, no 
dence that the House of Joseph began to settle down in towns until the 
ie of the Hebrew settlement in the Shephelah, during the second half 


{ the thirteenth century. Such settlement may have begun in the first half 
{ the century, but there is nothing to prove it.*® 


‘he first territory to be conquered by the Israelites in Transjordan, 
ording to a very solid tradition (despite Eduard Meyer’s hypercritical 


titude), was the kingdom of Sihon, in the region north of the Arnon, 


round Heshbon. This land was mostly plain country, with rolling hills 


the north, open to sedentary occupation. None of the fortified towns of 
s district is mentioned either in the Amarna Tablets or in the Egyptian 


ts and other documents of the New Empire, a fact which suggests that 


on’s kingdom was established after the Amarna period. The regions 
Moab and Edom to the south were almost entirely unoccupied by a 


selentary population until the thirteenth-twelfth centuries B. C., as Glueck’s 


oT 
5 


of 


Ve 


be 
th 


lorations have convincingly proved.** The land of Sihon has not yet 
n so carefully examined, and the most important sites, such as Heshbon 
| Madeba, are covered by such an accumulation of late débris, that nothing 
be decided without elaborate excavations. However, it is a district 
ch was so well suited by nature for sedentary occupation, that all 


Cf. the writer’s observations in Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., Vol. I, p. 65 f., XI, p. 30, n. 1; 
Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, p. 143. 

That, the Joseph tribes returned from Egypt to Palestine much earlier than the 

ip led by Moses has been maintained by the writer since his original statements 

he thesis, Jour. Bib, Lit., Vol. XXXVII, 138 ff. (1918); Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 
I, p. 66 f., both very antiquated now in method and data. 

See BULLETIN, No. 51, p. 18, No. 55, pp. 12f., 15. That the Moabites settled 

re the Israelites, in keeping with biblical tradition, is suggested by the fact 
the scribe of Ramesses II wrote the name “ Moab” with the determinative 

untry,” whereas the scribe of his successor Menephthes wrote the name “ Israel ” 


wih the determinative for “people.” Yet the name “Moab” was originally a 


tr 


al name, representing a personal name *Yamé’ab, or the like. 
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@ priori considerations favor acceptance of the Hebrew tradition and it 
connection of this phase of the Conquest with Moses. What was the dat 
of this movement? 

To answer the question, we shall have to turn to the vexed problem of th 
Exodus. As is well-known, the Hebrew traditions in Genesis and Exodu 
state that the Israelites settled in a district which is variously called Goshen 
or the land of Raamses (Rameses); see Gen. 45: 10 ff., 47: 11; Ex. 1: 1 
12:37. Elsewhere this land is called the Plain of Tanis (“ Field of Zoan ” 
For a number of years Gardiner’s brilliant study of the location of Raams 
(Egyptian Pey-Re‘masese, “ the House of Ramesses ”) had convinced mo 
scholars that the old identification of the Residency of Ramesses the Gre 
with Tanis in the northeastern Delta was wrong.’® Now, however, Mont 
has obtained conclusive evidence for the identification of these two place 


which is characteristic of t] 


” 


so. Gardiner, in an honest “ Retractation 
author’s scientific approach to Egyptological questions, has given up h 
own theory and accepts the old one.‘* Moreover, Montet and Gardiner hay 
now shown that Avaris, the Hyksos capital, Raamses, capital of the Nin 
teenth Dynasty, and Tanis were all successive phases of the same city. Th 
Hebrew “ Field of Zoan” is, as long ago recognized, identical with tl 
Egyptian district called “ Field of Tanis,” after which the city receive 
its later name. With the discovery of these facts, all Gardiner’s objection 
to the historicity of the Exodus vanish. 

Moreover, the writer’s contention, that the number “430” (Ex. 12: 40f. 
might be based on correct historical tradition, and might belong to the san 
era as that employed on the famous “ 400-year ” stela of Tanis, recent 
studied afresh by Sethe and rediscovered by Montet in his excavations : 
Tanis, receives additional support.** Tanis was the Hyksos capital, and it 
foundation (or an important date in its earliest Hyksos history) fell 40 
years before the erection of the stela (shortly before the accession o 
Ramesses I, 1320 B.C.).1° Nothing was more natural than that th 
Hebrews, settled in and around the city, should be familiar with the e1 
(as proved by Num. 15: 22), and should use it in fixing the time at whicl 
their ancestors had entered Egypt. Whether they were justified in co1 


necting their ancestors’ entrance into Egypt so closely with the Hyksos 


invasion is another question, which may remain insoluble. The date of th 
Exodus would fall, if these considerations are correct, about 1290 B.C 
or a few years earlier.”° 

Since nothing has been discovered to throw doubt on the essential his 


16 The name, which never occurs in Egyptian, is Semitic, as the writer will shov 
elsewhere; it is on a par with the Semitic names of places in the vicinity, such a 
Sui:két (Suecoth), Ba‘al-Sapén (Baal-zephon), Sillé (Zilu, Sile), ete. 

’See his monograph on the “ Delta Residence of the Ramessides” (Jowr. Ey 
Arch., Vol. V, p. 127 ff). 

17 Jour Eg. Arch., Vol. XIX (1933), p. 122 ff. 

‘8 See The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, p. 143 f., with the reference 
there given (to which add Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., Vol. I, p. 64 ff.). 

19 See Sethe. Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache, Vol. LXV (1930), p. 85 ff. 

2° Owing to Sethe’s study, the writer’s former date, cir 1260, must be raised som 
thirty years, and with it the date of the invasion of Palestine. Ten years or ev 
less of oppression under, Ramesses II may easily have been enough to fix the nam 
of his city indelibly in Hebrew historical memory. 
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toricity of the Wilderness Wandering, and since the hypercritical attitude 
Kuenen, Eduard Meyer, and others has not stood the test of time in 
The number “ forty ” is 


( 
< milar cases, we are warranted in accepting it. 
iiversally recognized as a round number, indicating roughly a generation, 
i.e., between twenty and forty years. The Israelites may, therefore, have 
conquered Sihon’s territory (which brought their wanderings to a temporary 
d) before 1250 B.C. Then presumably came the confederation of the 
t-ibal group which followed Moses with kindred Hebrew tribes such as the 
l‘ouse of Joseph, and probably with more remotely related Hebrew groups 
ch as those which were later called “sons of the concubines.” It was 
this confederation, we may suppose, under the name “ Israel,’ borne pre- 
ously by the followers of Moses, which was then led by Joshua to victory, 
st over the Gibeonite tetrapolis, then over the Canaanite city-states of the 
Shephelah of Judah, and afterwards—if we accept the tradition in Joshua— 
over a group of Canaanite city-states in Galilee. The latest date for the 
establishment of the Israelite confederacy in Western Palestine is given by 
the reference on the Menephthes Stela, erected in 1231, and referring to a 
defeat of “ Israel ” between 1235 and 1231. 

That the organization and distribution of the tribes, as well as the details 
of the settlement, were very complex is generally agreed. The tribe of 
Judah offers an illustration. Judah itself probably came with Moses and 
entered the country from the north, since it was one of the Leah tribes.* 
But the district in the extreme northeast of the later territory of this tribe 
was settled by men of Ephraim (Ephrathites), who reverenced Rachel, 
ancestress of the Joseph tribes.*° Southern Judah was settled by Calebites 
and related tribes coming from the south, who were only later amalgamated 
with the men of Judah. Furthermore, there were at least two early Hebrew 
clans in the district which later became extinct, Er and Onan.** 

It may be interesting to append a chronological table, embodying the 
results sketched in the preceding discussion. The chronology of the con- 
temporary Egyptian kings has now been fixed by the latest researches of 
Borchardt; there seems to be little room for doubt that the date for 
Ramesses IIT, though not absolutely certain, is better than the writer’s 
proposed date about fifteen years later (twenty years later than the hitherto 
current Egyptian chronology of the Twentieth Dynasty).*4 


PHARAOHS EvENTS IN HEBREW HIsTORY 


menophis ITI 1415-1380 The House of Joseph already in its later home 
menophis IV 1380-1362 The Khabiru an increasing menace to the Canaanites 

ak rulers 1362-1347 The fall of Jericho (between + 1360 and +1320) 
armais 1347-1320 

imesses | 1320-1319 
ethos I 1319-1301 
‘''The close connection of the Leah tribes with Moses is supported by a number 
f traditions, and especially by the fact that the first conquered territory, the land 
of Sihon, became the heritage of Reuben, the eldest son of Leah. Moses himself, 
as a Levite, belonged to a Leah tribe. 

*? Cf. Annual, Vol. TV, pp. 118-9, n. 6. 

** Excellent recent studies of the problem of Judah’s settlement have been made 
by Noth, especially in the Paliistinajahrbuch, 1934, p. 31 ff. 

**See Borchardt, Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache, LXX (1934), p. 97 ff. 
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PHARAOHS EVENTS IN HEBREW HIsTOoRY 

{ The fall of Bethel-Ai (between + 1300 and + 1250) 
Ramesses II 1301-1235 { The Exodus from Egypt (cir. 12907) 

| The conquest of Sihon’s land (before 12507) 
Menephthes 1235-1227 Defeat of Israel by Menephthes (shortly before 1231 
Weak rulers 1227-1210(?) Joshua’s campaigns (between + 1235 and + 1200) 
Anarchy 1210( 2?) -1196( 7) 
Ramesses IT] 1195-1164 Defeat of the Philistines by Ramesses III (1188) 
Ramesses I\ 1164-1158 Fall of Megiddo (after + 1160) 

The Battle of Taanach (Deborah — + 1150) 





NOTES ON THE TRACING OF MUD-BRICK WALLS 
R. F. S. Srarr * 


Early in the series of excavations carried on at Nuzi in northern Ira 
under the auspices of Harvard University, the School in Baghdad, and tl 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, it became apparent that recognizi1 
and uncovering the ancient mud-brick walls of this mound was the maj 
task confronting the excavator. In hardly any other site in Iraq is there s | 
little baked brick or stone to aid one in determining the outlines of th 
separate rooms. Since the clay comprising the fill about these walls wa 
basically of the same material as the mud-brick itself, and packed by tl 
rainfall of thousands of humid winters, the problem of distinguishing wa 
from fill was one of almost continuous occurrence. Dealing thus constant! 
with construction of such a confusing nature, and of such,widely separate 
periods, a certain technique was developed in the method of. tracing mu 
walls. The salient points of this method are given here, for the benefit o 
others who encounter difficulties of a similar nature. 

Clay as a building material came early in the history of man’s develop 
ment; and its standardization in units of separate, sun-dried bricks cam: 
not long after. In fact, it is now evident that long before the time of th: 
crude plano-convex mud-brick early men were manufacturing mud-brick 
of uniform size and parallel sides which were equal and often superior t 
those made in the Orient today. 

Mud-brick or libn in both ancient and modern times is composed o 
relatively clean, viscous clay held together by a binder of finely choppe: 
straw. After being molded to the proper form and thoroughly dried in th 
sun, the bricks are laid for the most part in horizontal, simply bonde 
rows. Viscous clay, either with or without chopped straw, is used as th 
mortar and again as the plaster covering both faces of the finished wall. 

Ancient libn made and used in this fashion, though buried for thousand 
ol years, can appear on excavation as sound as on the day it was laid. Un 
less the face of the wall has been damaged by water, the clay of the hard 





* Mr. Starr sailed from New York for Egypt February 19, in order to join a 
archaeological expedition from Harvard University, headed by Professors Kirsop 
Lake and Robert P. Blake. The expedition plans to devote part of its time t 
further explorations at Serabit el-Khidim in Sinai, and the rest to archaeologica 
exploration in Turkish Armenia (the region of Van). (W. F. A.) 
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acked fill will flake evenly away from the surface, exposing the clean, 
ven faces of the original mud-bricks. These will be considerably harder 
han the fill and will emit, when struck with the butt of a pick, a solid, 
ymewhat resonant sound. They will be darker and richer in color, and will 
ave throughout their mass the clear impressions of the chopped straw that 
irst acted as a binder. 

Ancient walls, when newly exposed, vary greatly both in appearance and 
exture, This is due either to the finish of the original wall (that is, the 
uality of the construction and plastering) ; to the state of preservation at 
he time of abandonment ; or to the damage through erosion, water seepage, 








ixcavations at Nuzi: Mr. Starr stands between his two native assistants. 


ind intrusive digging after abandonment. Thus there are walls that 
‘emain sound and solid to a considerable height, with the original plaster 
till intact. The latter may be decorated by pigments of various colors, 
r accidentally made either black from use or red and hard from the baking 
ffect of the fire that burned the building. Equally sound unplastered walls 
ften present the same blackness as the result of long use; and in the case of 
ire, the mortar in which the mud-bricks are laid is frequently burned away 
o a slight extent, leaving each separate brick not only distinctly visible, 
ut hard, and slightly reddened from the great heat. Not infrequently 
he intense fire accompanying the destruction of the building has so weak- 
ned the plaster that one will find it either missing altogether, or so dis- 
ntegrated that it will fall away during the process of tracing. In the latter 
19 
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case, the appearance of the wall may be — except for color — more con- 
vineing than the best-laid modern example. 

Walls without plaster may vary in appearance, through their construction, 
from those in which each libn face is immediately visible, to those in which 
there is no sign of separate libn except under dissection. 

The walls described above are the kinds that one hopes will emerge from 
every new trench. Their obviousness, sound condition, and even surface 
makes tracing : relatively easy task. To follow them, even the most un- 
skilled pick m« -given a certain amount of supervision by the staff 
can complete the job without damage. Those walls diverging from this 
ideal — and they are, unfortunately, far in the majority — present a differ- 
ent and more difficult problem. They are the ones which, through poor o1 
unsubstantial original construction, and through damage done _ before, 
during, or after the final destruction of.the building, have not preserved 
their original form or character. 

These occur primarily in buildings of less substantial construction. 
Erosion destroys a narrow wall more readily than a heavy one, and wher 
a later intrusive grave or pit would only remove a portion of a large, 
solidly-built wall, it could easily remove an entire section of a smaller one. 
It is also pr e that the poorer inhabitants were less careful it 
tecting their s from the ravages of weather. Apparently, instea 
replastering the outer walls at yearly intervals to replace what had 
washed away, they allowed the process of denudation to continue unchecked 
The result is an extremely eroded and irregular surface which not only 
presents an unconvincing appearance when excavated, but which, because 
of its very roughness, is often united with the clay fill in an almost insep- 
arable, homogeneous mass, This is frequently encountered in streets, 
passageways and courtyards. Such walls can be recognized by the presenc 
of libn, by their constancy of direction, and by one’s knowledge of what 
to expect at that particular place. 

Not infrequently so little remains of the original wall that it can be 
traced only from its foundation. Where even the foundation is lacking, 1 
lost wall must be traced by such indirect clues as the extent of the pave- 
ment, the location of baked-brick or stone door-sills and door-sockets. and 
the position of drains. 

Having a general idea of the condition in which one will find the walls. 
it would be well to select the type of tool best suited to wall tracing. It 
would seem advisable, unless a long period of work is contemplated, to 
choose a tool already in use in the vicinity. The rural and pastoral popula- 
tion comprising the force will do better, at first, with a tool they know and 
have often used before. Their unconscious objection to anything new will 
make them extraordinarily slow in mastering the technique of a new 
instrument. If the pick indigenous to that region is only partly satis- 
factory, conversion to a more efficient implement can be made gradually 
during the process of expanding the work. 

The pick or baltdn of the Kirkfik region is ideally suited to wall-tracing 
since its present shape has evolved from work of a similar nature. For 
generations the natives thereabout have relied for their water supply on the 
flow of the cheriz or tunnel-well. The construction of this level tunnel - 
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vith its vertical shafts — extending for great distances, has necessitated the 
nost careful and accurate pick work; and it has produced both the type of 
nstrument best suited for this work, and men who fully understand its 
ise. This pick is equally suited for tracing walls through heavy clay, and 

firmly believe that for this purpose a superior implement could not be 
ound. In appearance it is a single-bitted tool with a flat back and heavy 
lade — 7% to 8 1-ches long —that curves downward from the handle to 

sharp point. Its usual weight is from four to five pounds. Since no 
wo are exactly alike — the weight, length of blade, and balance being at 
he caprice of the smith —the carefully trained pick man will choose his 
ool with considerable care. One that is too heavy will make careful work 
lifficult ; one too long will be out of balance; and one with too short a point 
vill be ineffectual for anything but the lightest work. The weight should 
concentrated near the handle where it will aid rather than deflect 
he direction of the stroke. The handle should be short for use in narrow 
laces. The point should be kept sharp, and should be replaced by the local 
smith when continued use has worn it to bluntness. 

Under certain conditions the familiar double-bitted trenching tool is 
useful. Its short handle facilitates work in narrow areas, and the scoop 
blade is useful in clearing away loose earth and in filling baskets where the 
space will not admit a shovel. However, its extreme lightness and its 
shorter handle make it less effective against solidly packed earth than the 
Kirkik pick, and the adze-like point of the narrower blade is not so well 
adapted to tracing walls through heavy clay. 

It was found that amoug the men who had any flair at all for following 
walls, three separate methods of handling the pick were in use. The 
first and least satisfactory is that whereby the pickman, or tracer, holds his 
blade almost parallel to the wall, attacks the last remaining layer of fill by 
a series of long oblique scratches. This is bad both in principle and results. 
One’s main object is to make the dirt fall evenly and smoothly away from 
the wall without marring the original surface. Scratching with the pick 
does not achieve this; it scars the surface of the wall beyond easy recogni- 
tion, and tends to hide any mistakes the tracer may have made. Thus, a 
man may unwittingly have been cutting through the middle of a wall, but 
since his pick strokes have scarred the whole surface evenly, there are not 
those successive broken and intact libn faces to warn one of his mistake. 
Also, the continual pressure of such strokes on plain clay or displaced libn 
tends to harden the newly cut surface evenly. This produces a surface 
which, on casual inspection, gives the appearance of a good but scarred wall 
where actually there may have been no wall-face at all. Only on the very 
soundest surface is this method reliable, and even then it is not entirely 
satisfactory. Its only advantage is the speed with which it can be used in 
tracing a very sound and obvious wall. 

The second method is decidedly superior. The pick is held between a 
right angle and a forty-five degrees to the wall, and the thin layer of 
arth still clinging to the wall-face is removed by straight, direct strokes. 
The force of the blows causes the thin layer to fall away from the wall, 
leaving a clean, convincing surface. The principal drawback of this 
method lies in the fact that it takes an unusually sure and steady hand to 
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penetrate only as far as the wall-face and no farther. Except with a very 
skillful pickman, the result is apt to be a wall of pitted appearance. How- 
ever, there is no great objection to this if the pitting is not too pronounced. 
This method is of most use in cases where the filling débris is very strongly 
bound to the wall surface, and where the pressure of the third method is 
of no use. 

The third method is similar to the second, but has in addition a slight, 
almost imperceptible, and usually unconscious back or downward motion 
of the pick-point at the end of each stroke. Thus, the point, which has 
penetrated to within a few millimeters of where the tracer knows the wall 
to be, will literally pry off a flake of some size from the wall-face. This 
method, coupled with a good eye and a steady hand, will produce the most 
satisfactory results. The wall will be clean, and the possibility of error, 
such as working within a wall, or of mistaking plain earth for wall mate- 
rial, is considerably reduced. 

In theory it is easy to say that the method just described, being the best, 
should be used by all the tracers; but it is apparent to anyone who has 
worked with laborers that to persuade each one to make the subtle change 
that will raise his work from mediocrity to excellence is almost impossible. 
Only the few can learn. However, since each method has its good points, 
the few really skilled tracers will constantly be changing their method of 
attack from one to the other to suit the existing conditions. 

In his original search for a wall the tracer should begin with a pit ap- 
proximately a meter in depth. This he extends in a given direction in the 
form of a trench, paying special attention to any construction he may 
encounter. Eventually he must strike a wall. This will be recognized by 
the smooth, even surface from which the fill flakes away, or in less distinct 
cases by its hardness, its slightly greater darkness as compared to the sur- 
rounding earth, and its solid, resonant sound when struck sharply with the 
butt of the pick. Should he have broken into the wall, the mistake can be 
recognized from the fact that the libn through which he has cut, appears 
either as a solid mass or, when seen in the proper light, as alternate rows 
of libn and mortar. When this is discovered, the tracer should examine 
the sides of his trench for the point at which the libn begins, and there try 
for the wall-face. 

When the wall-face is found, the tracer should continue his trench 
parallel to it for a distance of 60-70 em., being careful to leave a sheath of 
fill, 2-3 em. thick, adhering to the face of the wall. This should be care- 
fully removed, according to one of the three methods mentioned earlier, 
before he proceeds any farther. A turn in the wall across the trench will 
be recognized in the same way in which the original wall was discovered ; 
and a turn in the opposite direction by the disappearance of the wall-face 
at the point of the turn. 

Since wall-tracing is the most delicate task in the general work of 
excavating, it is of necessity one of the slowest. Consequently, everything 
commensurate with accuracy should be done to speed it. This means 
curbing the tracer’s desire to clear his wall for its full height. Once the 
wall has been located he should be made to follow it in as shallow a trench 
as possible, using only the two or three uppermost rows of libn as his guide. 
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king in as shallow a trench as the quality of the wall will permit, he 
ids the danger of unwittingly going below an indistinct upper pavement 
follow a wall of an earlier period. Once the room has been completely 
lined —and not until then—the clearing gang may be called in to 
nove the bulk of the fill, and the knife-men to work over the last 25-30 
. of soil overlying the pavement. 

Libn in the trench is one of the danger signals that should be recognized, 
t not too greatly feared, for although it is wall material it is not neces- 


Excavations at Nuzi: libn pavement, libn wall, and 


drain-pipes in courtyard. 


rily a wall. Since the fill of the room is often composed largely of the dis- 
laced upper portions of the original walls, it is evident that a great deal of 
his material will be found which does not directly concern the tracer; but 
ienever it is found he should admit the possibility of a mistake, even 
ugh at the time he may be following a perfectly sound appearing wall. 
metimes a tracer, searching for a wall in a room almost completely 
ed with fallen libn, will have received so many false alarms that he will 
| to recognize the wall when he reaches it. Consequently, he may break 


mpletely through the wall and follow instead either the outer face of a 
<ntiguous building, or the smooth face of the fill in the adjoining room 


.pervision is necessary. 


rade by the wall he is destroying. Under such conditions the strictest 
Libn should not be chopped away until it is 
ident from its angle, location, and condition that it is out of position. 
Tracers following a good wall are often loath to investigate what may 
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be a perfectly legitimate later addition to the same wall. Their tendenc 
to brand as “ fallen libn ” anything not corresponding with their precon 
ceived idea of the wall should be checked. Any block of libn presenting 
wall-face should be followed, even though it disagrees entirely with th 
sound wall already being followed. The final clearing of the room wil 
determine whether the material is fallen libn or a later addition. 

Of all the characteristics by which libn may be recognized, the short, fla 
straw marks are the most reliable. They are, in fact, the hallmarks o 
libn. Both tracer and staff will constantly be called upon to identify 
samples of earth as libn, and it is well to follow the native practice o 
breaking the piece of earth under inspection in two directions, at right 
angles to each other. When the straw is first put into the mixture of clay 
and water in the process of manufacture, it tends to float and become set 
in a more or less horizontal position. Consequently, if a clod of ancient 
libn is broken across the line of the position of the straw, the impressions 
cannot be seen; whereas, if broken horizontally, they can. Care should b 
taken in identifying disintegrated libn not to mistake the natural porous 
ness of certain kinds of fill for the expected straw marks. In addition t« 
the libn characteristics mentioned earlier, its tendency to have within it 
small lumps of dark, washed clay, and the general absence of charcoal, 
large stones, and pot sherds may help in identification. None of these, 
however, is infallible as a test. Even the straw marks may be indistinguish- 
able in libn disintegrated by continual water seepage. Similar conditions 
will also alter its color, hardness and composition almost to that of the 
ordinary clay fill. Large stones, potsherds, and even large pieces of wood 
—which in the course of time turn to charcoal — occasionally, through 
accident, are incorporated in the libn during the original process of manu- 
facture. However, any great quantity of these foreign substances within 
the libn should be considered as an indication of mixed or fallen libn rather 
than intact material. 

In searching for the opposite jamb of a doorway, the tracer should begin 
at the mid-point of the jamb already exposed, advancing in a trench at 
right-angles to the face of the expected wall. He should under no circum- 
stances be allowed to search for the opposite jamb by continuing within 
the room on the line of the wall in which the door has appeared. The 
danger of this is obvious. A slight mistake in maintaining his line of 
direction may and usually does — take him out from the wall, causing 
him to miss it altogether. A mistake in the other direction may well result 
in his seriously damaging the expected corner before he recognizes it. The 
latter is particularly likely since the new wall will appear only at one side 
of his trench, and consequently will be harder to recognize than a wall 
across the full width of operations. Should this incorrect method be used, 
it is also evident that a wider or narrower jamb than expected would result 
in the same errors mentioned above. 

Errors brought about through poor work or insufficient supervision fall 
into two classses: omission and destruction. The preventive for errors of 
omission is clean, finished work. A tracer should finish his job so that an 
unbroken line of regularly laid libn, the full depth of his trench, can be seen 
on all four sides of the room. Mistaking a step, or a door sill, or even a 
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fw fallen bricks for the continuation of the wall, he may entirely miss a 
doorway, an aleove, or some other architectural detail that ordinarily should 
hive been detected. Clean work is even more essential in recognizing in- 


itionally blocked doorways. 
Too great an effort to preserve damaged plaster may lead to the same 
istakes as mentioned above. Except for a notation of its characteristics, 
is of no value. Consequently, where it does not present an easily recog- 
zed surface, it is always best to remove it together with the adjacent fill, 
id to follow instead the more perfectly preserved libn of the wall itself. 
The surfaces of certain walls also have a tendency to mold the earth 
mediately next to them to a hard surface. This hard layer is frequently 
istaken by the tracer for the surface of a badly damaged or weathered 
wall, with which it is identical in appearance. Consequently, it is apt to 
‘eed these same errors of omission. Such a wall should be ententionally 
‘oken into, under staff supervision, until the proper face is found, or until 
‘gular libn proves the tracer’s original supposition to be correct. 
The tracer may unwittingly pierce the wall he is searching for, and 
low instead the smooth face of the fill in the next room, chopping away 
and destroying the real wall as he advances. With a sound wall this would 
he impossible, for its structure would be too apparent, but it has happened 
several times with walls badly decomposed by weathering. The error can 
be recognized by the unconvincing appearance of the new wall, and by the 
presence of ordinary fill rather than libn when tested with a knife or pick. 
A common mistake is that of failing to recognize a corner when a wall 
turns at right-angles across the trench. Should the tracer have been fol- 
lowing an indistinct wall through fill composed largely of tumbled libn, 
he may mistake the wall at the corner for more displaced libn. This again 
can be prevented or corrected by careful staff supervision, and by the 
knowledge of where to expect a cross wall. <A right-angle turn of the wall 
away from the trench is more easily recognized, for while the tracer may 
blithely explain any libn obstructing his path as “ displaced,” he cannot 
continue honestly without finding any at all. A search at the point where 
his ibn ceased should reveal the missing corner. One may wonder how he 
could progress even an inch beyond the end of the wall, but in cases where 
the corner is not distinct he may be perfectly justified in assuming that 
his is a wall badly damaged in antiquity, which may be picked up again 
a foot or more further on. 
A very common mistake is that of following a line parallel to but within 
the wall. This happens especially where the wall-face, due to seepage or 
ancient weathering, does not present an even, easily distinguishable surface. 
In such a case, the tracer, being unable to find any face, is tempted to break 
through to the depth of half a brick, even though in doing so he is conscious 
ef working in wall material. Here he comes upon a horizontal line of libn 
aces and, a little above it, another. Even trained men will persist in dis- 
egarding the significant fact that only every other brick in a vertical line 
s complete, and that between each horizontal row is an equal distance of 
hroken libn. These alternate intact and broken libn faces form a danger 
ignal that never should be disregarded. 
Where the walls do not continue below the pavement, they can be found 
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only by calling in the knife men to perform the delicate task of tracing th 
extent of the pavement, or by such aids as baked brick door sills, covere: 
drainage channels that once pierced the walls, and baked brick orthostat 
and wall facings. These means for regaining lost walls may be used mor 
frequently than one would suspect; for besides being the means of regainin; 
a newly damaged wall, they are the only means of regaining a wall destroye: 
at the time of the original demolition of the building. However, when use: 
to rectify an error in excavation, they are at best only second choice; fo1 
although one may be able to determine the exact outline of the destroye: 
wall, the doorways, unless one is rewarded with a brick door sill, are lost 
A door socket below the floor may indicate a doorway, but it does not giv 
the width, nor the exact location, nor can one be sure that the socket is stil 
in its original position. 

A false wall is created when a high libn door sill is mistaken for th 
unbroken continuation of the wall. This is the only mistake to be fostered 
Since one’s aim is to have each room completely outlined as rapidly a 
possible, it is a relief to have such an error keep the tracer from meandering 
into more distant regions. Doors, whenever possible, should be left un 
cleared so as to facilitate the route of the basket boys along the wall-tops 
After all the rooms are cleared, a special crew under staff supervision shoul: 
examine all walls and clear the doorways. 

A common false wall is that made by following the faces of pavement 
libn. If a room has been repaved with this material several times, the trac 
will find himself in a situation where by digging through solid libn — which 
he mistakes for fallen libn he will come upon a perfectly good wall-fac 
several libn high. However, the presence of regularly laid libn in his path 
should have told him that he was destroying a structure rather than un 
covering one. 

The most difficult false wall to detect is one that is false only in its 
position. It will frequently happen that an ancient fallen wall will, in its 
final position, still present a smooth face and a solid, homogeneous struc- 
ture. Consequently, there is little on first sight to distinguish it as being 
apart from the original house plan. Even the presence of a sound pave- 
ment under it is no proof of its falsity, for every legitimate later addition 
to the house structure will have a similar footing. The only safe procedure 
is to consider it, for the time being, a genuine wall to be carefully and com 
pletely outlined along with the other existent walls. If, when the room is 
traced and cleared, its position or direction leave any doubt as to its 
validity, it should be dissected. Should dissection show the separate libn 
to be leaning, on edge, or otherwise out of their normal position, one is 
safe in assuming it to be tumbled material. 

Time is the best of all tests for a doubtful wall. After the newly exca- 
vated structure has been exposed to a few rainfalls and to the subsequent 
drying between rains, the individual bricks, when seen from a distance, 
are much more apparent. The rain washes away a small amount of the 
softer mortar, and the drying tends to outline each brick with fine cracks. 
Under these conditions blocked or unopened doorways, and even unsound 
spots in the wall structure, can easily be recognized. Even in those walls 
in which one will never see the separate libn layers, there will be an en- 
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incement of the appearance of solidity and regularity. The time to make 
e most of this opportunity is when the wall is exposed to direct bright 
nlight, shining preferably on the face most effected by the weather. Shade, 
| the other hand, is best for distinguishing the subtle nature of newly 
covered libn, and should be sought or artificially produced when looking 
r the alternate bands of light and dark earth that distinguish the libn 
id the mortar of a broken wall, in searching in the earth for straw marks, 
in following an obscure wall-face. 
Although it is impossible to pick only those weather conditions best 
ited to tracing, it is of interest to note that the most favorable is the 
riod between the second and the tenth day following a heavy rain. From 
e second day when the soil loses its first overdose of moisture until the 
me when it begins to dry thoroughly, those subtle, flat surfaces that 
dicate the libn faces are most easily distinguished. 
In choosing new wall tracers, a chance should always be given to those 
ith previous experience as pick-men in the construction of the cheriz or 
tunnel-well of the Near East. They, at least, know how to use a pick, 
{hough it remains to be seen whether or not they have any sense for walls. 
1 selecting new men beyond the limited supply of cheriz workers, it is 
lvisable to choose those who have served a long apprenticeship as shovel- 
men to a tracer. Good wall tracers are few, and any young man of intelli- 
gence and industry who desires to be given a trial is worth the effort. 
Provided he is carefully watched, nothing will be lost if he is not suited 
to the job. In fact, it is essential that even the pick-men of the clearing 
gangs be given some experience at tracing, for though they may never be 
alled in to search for a new wall, they should be able to recognize any 
internal structures unexpectedly appearing in the areas they are clearing. 
New tracers are necessary not only to take care of expanding work and to 
| vacancies, but because even experts sometimes lose their flair for the 
work — either through over-confidence or through the stubbornness born 
increasing years. Some men become proficient quickly, others never 
lvance beyond mediocrity, and still others emerge as experts after two or 
iree seasons of steady mediocrity. 
In the case of the staff, there is no reading or study that will fit one so 
ell as actual contact with the material. One should know all that the 
acer knows of his craft, plus special knowledge of archaeology and field 
ethod. In order to understand the tracer’s work one should have done it 
meself. One should know the tool and the material with which he works. 
alls that are not immediately convincing should be tested for straw marks 
ind libn rows, or ,at least for a continuous solid front of libn. This can 
done with the pick, but most useful is a long, thin bladed pocket-knife, 
cnown in America as a stockman’s knife. All the work turned out should 
checked and verified before it is put on the plan. 
In conclusion, there is a seventh sense that seems to be devoted to libn 
ills, Only experience will develop it. 
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THE INSCRIPTION FROM GEZER AT THE SCHOOL IN 
JERUSALEM 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In the little museum of the School in Jerusalem there is a potsherd from 
the site of Gezer, picked up by Mr. Douglas James in December, 192 
on one of the School trips directed by Dean C. C. McCown. This she 
was published first by Professor Taylor of Toronto,’ and was recognized | 
Professor Butin of the Catholic University of America, then in Jerusale 
in connection with the Sinai expedition of Harvard University, as belongir 
to the class of inscriptions often called “ proto-Sinaitic.” 7 Three archaeo- 
logical experts, Professor Fisher of the Schools, Pére Vincent, and Profess: 
Garstang, independently pronounced the fragment to be Middle Bronze i 
date. When the writer saw it the following summer he agreed with the 
dating, and made some observations, often confirmed by reéxamination, 
which should be communicated. 





a ee 


The inscription on a cult-object from Gezer. 


The wheel-marks are very distinct, and run at right angles to the line « 
three characters, so the latter must be read vertically, not horizontall 
Since most of the Sinaitic inscriptions are also written vertically, in ac- 
cordance with the Egyptian usage at that time (Middle Empire), this 
not surprising. An examination of the strokes shows that the characte! 
were incised in the still moist clay before baking, and were made from rig] 
to left; the inscription should, therefore, be read in the opposite sense t 
the usual way it has been read hitherto. A drawing made by the writer 
from the original and herewith reproduced, gives a somewhat clearer id« 
of the form of the characters and of their position when the object on which 
they were incised was still intact. 

The sherd unquestionably belongs to a cylindrical cult-stand of clay 
such as have been found at Bethshan, Tell Beit Mirsim, Megiddo, Chit 


1 Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., Vol. X (1930), p- 17 and pl. I; Buttetin, No. 41 (Feb., 


1931), p. 27 f. 
* Harv. Theol. Rev., Vol. XXV (1932), p. 200 f. and pl. XXVIII. 
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n-reth, and elsewhere, published by Rowe, the writer, and Watzinger, among 
o’hers.* The inscription is thus a dedicatory one, presumably bearing the 
nimes of the offerer and the deity, or one of them. The Canaanite ewer 
f om Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) was also a votive object, having been found 
ii a temple (see p. 13). The Tell el-Hesi inscription discussed recently 
by the writer, and also of Canaanite date, was incised before baking, and 
tie bowl to which it belonged was presumably votive.* A new Canaanite 
yhabetic vase-inscription found this season at Lachish by Mr. Starkey, is 


s:id to have been found in a tomb. 
The writer entirely agrees with the Middle Bronze date hitherto assigned 


to our object. The period is the Middle Bronze II of Garstang and the 
writer, which began not later than 1800 (the G-F stratum at Tell Beit 
\iirsim and the contemporary phase at Aphek) and came to an end about 
1500 B.C. The oldest cult-stand yet found in Palestine is probably one 
discovered in the first campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, and dated doubtfully 
in Tell Beit Mirsim I, p. 30, to stratum D, whereas the subsequent work 
of the fourth campaign proved that it must belong to strata G-F, before 
cir. 1750 B.C. But our fragment must be dated roughly between 1700 and 
1500 B. C., to judge from the very characteristic MB II clay, and is thus 
probably a century or two later than the proto-Sinaitic inscriptions. 

It may be of interest to give a short list (incomplete!) of the earliest 
“ Hebrew ” inscriptions so far discovered and their approximate dates. 


1. The proto-Sinaitic inscriptions 19th-18th centuries ® 
2. The Gezer fragment 17th-16th 
{The two Lachish inscriptions) . j 
“ )The Beth-shemesh a aot 15th-13th 
!. The Tell el-Hesi inscription 13th-12th 
The Ahiram Sarcophagus, ete., from Byblus 12th-10th 
The Gezer calendar tablet 10th century 


In conclusion, we could offer a dozen suggestions for the reading of our 
fragment, but none would be convincing, so we refrain. 


NOTES AND NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Meetings of the Board of Trustees and the Executive Committee of the 
Schools were held in New York, March 28th. The following trustees were 
present, with President Burrows in the chair: President Morgenstern, Mr. 
Newell, and Professors Montgomery and Torrey. Professor Glueck, Treas- 


* Cf. Watzinger, Denkmiiler Palistinas I, p. 68f.; Tell el-Mutesellim II, p. 38 f.; 
Albright, Annual, Vols. XII, p. 30f., XIII, p. 80 (§ 35); Rowe and Albright, Jour. 
ky. Arch., Vol. XIV, p. 285 f. These stands seem to have been used both to hold 
siered plants (as represented in cylinders and reliefs) and to support bowls of 
incense. 

*See Albright, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. V, p. 150 ff. The Canaanite town 
may have lasted until the beginning of Philistine influence in this district about 
1150 B. C. 

° For the date see especially Butin, Harv. Theol. Rev., Vol. XXV, p. 133 ff. 
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urer of the Schools, and Professor Cadbury, Secretary of the Schools, wi 
also present, as well as the directors of the two Schools and the Executi 
Secretary, Mr. Moon. At the meeting of the Executive Committee Mess 
Albright, Cadbury, Glueck, Morgenstern, Speiser, and Stephens wi 
present, with President Burrows in the chair. 

Among the actions taken the following will be of particular inter 
The appointment of President Emeritus Moulton of Bangor Theologi: 
Seminary as Honorary Lecturer at the School during the present year 
confirmed. For next year Professors Elbert C. Lane of Hartford Theo 
gical Seminary, George R. Berry of the Colgate-Rochester Theologi: 
Seminary (Annual Professor in 1933-4), and John W. Flight of Haverf 
College (Recording Secretary of the Society of Biblical Literature) we 
elected Honorary Lecturers. 

Since the income of the Schools next year is considerably less than 
has been, and since the commitments are still heavy, and cannot be reduc 
below a certain point without serious loss to the organization at a criti: 
point in its history, it proved necessary at the December meeting to elin 
nate the fellowship stipends temporarily. A number of young scholars : 
planning to begin or continue research in the Near East in connection w 
the Schools, so they have been appointed to honorary fellowships for n« 
year. It was decided to create a new fellowship in the School in Jerusale 
and to name it after the late Morris Jastrow, Jr. The Baghdad Fellows! 
was renamed after the late Albert T. Clay. In this way two great schola 
to both of whom the Schools owe a profound debt of gratitude, are cor 
memorated in our organization. It is hoped that all four may be provid 
with stipends after the coming vear. Following are the names of t 
newly appointed fellows: 


Cyrus Gordon (Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania), Albert T. Cl: 

" Fellow 

Joshua Finkel (Ph. D., Columbia University), Morris Jastrow 
Fellow 

Abraham Bergman (Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University), John Hen 
Thayer Fellow 

Harry Orlinsky, James B. Nies Fellow. 


The endowment campaign is now swinging into a more active phas 
Work has begun on trying to raise local funds, and Mr. Lewis C. Moon, o 
executive secretary, is now in Baltimore, working on a project of this ki 
in cooperation with Professor Albright. Professor Glueck reported at N: 
York that over $101,000 had been raised so far, half of which comes fri 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Below will be found a list of suggestions 
designated gifts, which will be reprinted in leaflet form; we trust th 
some of these suggestions will fall on good ground and produce rich fru 
But we must depend very largely upon small gifts from a great ma 
people. 

It has also been decided that Mr. Moon shall move the executive offi « 
to New Haven after his return from Palestine in August. Preside 
Burrows has secured commodious quarters for it there, in the Yale Divini y 


School. 
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NEWS FROM JERUSALEM 


Since Professor Albright’s departure from Palestine, January 9th, the 
\cting Director, Professor C. H. Kraeling of Yale University, has sent 
nost interesting weekly letters, reporting on the work of the School and on 
rchaeological events of importance. Some extracts and items will be 
‘epeated for the benefit of our readers. 

Under date of January 20th he describes a School visit to Megiddo, Jan. 
Oth, during which the members of the party were shown around the ex- 
avation (which is now marking time, until the new field-director comes). 
The Two Brothers Fellow, Mr. Lester E. Williams, left for Europe and 
\merica Jan. 15th, having been in Palestine since July 1st. Dr. Stine- 
pring lectured at the Y. M. C. A., before a large audience, on the excava- 
ions at Jerash, thus completing the series begun by Professors Albright 
3ethel) and Kraeling (Dura Europus). “ M. Seyrig (Director of Anti- 
juities in Syria) and his wife were here yesterday for tea. M. Seyrig came 
0 see me about the synagogue frescoes [of Dura, now in Damascus. The 
ases are to be opened and shown to Kraeling before he returns to America, 
30 that he may see them before continuing his work on the publication of 
hem for the Yale series on Dura]. . . . We showed him the plans for the 
Jerash Volume, in which he was greatly interested.” ... “In the Jerash 

office everything is active. Detweiler is doing good work finishing up the 
ans. Mrs. Starr is doing typing and getting out photographs for cuts in 
he Volume. I have finished rewriting the section on the Hippodrome. 


.. At the moment . . . I am revising Merrill’s manuscript on the South 
Netrapylon . .. Dr. Fisher is at work on his manuscript of the general 
9 


lescription of the city. 

On February 4th Professor Kraeling wrote: . .. “We have had con- 
tinuous rain and heavy windstorms. Yesterday and today the storm 
reached its climax. . . . The cistern in the main building is brim full, and 
‘unning over into that under the north wing. There should be an ample 
supply for next summer.” This is the first winter with adequate rainfall 
n Jerusalem for more than a decade, but the long period of drought has 
iappily come to an end. “ We have been having Mr. Horsfield [| Adviser to 
the Director of Antiquities in Transjordan] here frequently, going over 
ans and manuscripts of the Jerash Volume. His criticism is naturally 
ff the highest value. He is greatly impressed ... with the material 
ivailable for publication and with the drawings [mostly by Detweiler and 
Merrill]. He has agreed to come down and stay here for a while later on 
to help us with the remainder of the Jerash material when it comes in. 
McCown’s manuscript on the Jerash inscriptions arrived two days ago. 

39 

On the 10th he wrote: “The great storm lasted until Tuesday, and 
since then we have had fine weather. The country has been reorganizing 
tself ever since and is now patched up again. There was a big washout 
it Nablus, closing the road north. The railroad suspended for a number 
f days. Both are now in working order again. Only the road to Amman 
is still closed, as the result of two great landslides. . . . Fisher is still 
hard at work on Jerash. . . . Detweiler is about through lettering the 
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Jerash plans. He has also finished his manuscript on the Triumphal Arch 
and will now begin on the North and South Gates. There will be enoug! 
to keep him busy until he and Mr. Crowfoot [Director of the Britis! 
School] leave for Bosra, early in March r 

The letters for the following few weeks do not lend themselves so wel 
to quotation, though the news contained in them is both interesting an: 
timely. Under date of Feb. 17th Professor Kraeling reports the discover 
of a Samaritan inscription at Nablus, containing the text of the Te 
Commandments, presumably from a mediaeval synagogue. Dr. W. F 
Stinespring, Assistant Director of the School this year, has accepted a cal 
to Smith College as Assistant Professor of Biblical Literature. Mis: 
Hetty Goldman of New York, who directed the excavations of Bryn Maw: 
College in Cilicia this past spring, arrived at the School with one of h 
students. Among visitors at the School the following week were som: 
members of the Oriental Institute staff at Rihaniyeh in northern Syria 
well as President Coffin of Union Theological Seminary with Mrs. Coffin 

On March 3rd Professor Kraeling wrote: ... “‘ On Wednesday our thre 
visitors from Dura arrived; they were Hopkins, Comstock, and Professo 
Toll of Prague, who has charge of the Kondakov Institute, and with whon 
I had corresponded about the Jerash Volume. ... The year’s work at 
Dura ended a blaze of glory with the discovery of another temple wit! 
beautiful Palmyrene reliefs.... On Thursday Detweiler and I went ove: 
to Jerash with Hopkins and his party. It was a wonderful ride, The 
vegetation we saw all along the way is astounding. Horsfield said he ha: 
seen nothing like it in his eleven years in the East... . That evening we 
had an impromptu stag party in which Iliffe, Fisher, and Sukenik partici 
pated... . I went with them to Tell ed-Duweir to show Hopkins the 
Persian palace which he wanted to see. We were just in time, as they ha 
begun tearing it down to dig whatever may lie underneath it.... Next 
week Detweiler is to leave with the Crowfoots for Bosra. He has now 
virtually finished his Jerash work and is leaving with a clear slate. He 
has been very faithful and has done excellent work. . . .” 

Letters of March 10th and 17th repart that Professor and Mrs. Badé of 
the Pacific School of Religion had arrived with some of their assistants. 
and were planning to begin excavations soon at Tell en-Nasbeh (his fift] 
campaign here). Among other arrivals in Jerusalem were our good friends, 
Professor and Mrs. Grant. Professor Grant does not plan to dig this 
spring, however. Professor Kraeling was hard at work packing the Jerash 
expedition records and otherwise preparing to stop work on the Jerash 
publication, which is now practically ready to be printed. He planned 
to leave early in April for a prolonged tour of Palestine and Syria. <Ac- 
cording to his earlier plans he was to sail early in May. Dr. Stinespring 
will take charge of the School until Professor Albright’s return. 

Professor Albright expects to sail on the Excambion, June 11th, and 
to arrive in Jaffa June 30th. No major excavation is planned for this 
summer, and the Director will devote most of his time to the preparatio1 
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ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN: SUGGESTIONS FOR DESIGNATED 
GIFTS TO THE SCHOOLS 


Nore: Any fund may bear the name of the donor or be named as 
nemorial, Each designated gift will enable us to receive from the Rocke- 
eller Fund an equal amount of undesignated endowment for general 


a 


yperating expenses. 
The following statements are based on the assumption that funds will 


ield 4% and on present costs of living, travel, labor, ete. 


GENERAL 
$2,500 will endow the annual contribution of one of our supporting 
olleges and seminaries, thus helping both the supporting institution and. 
he American Schools of Oriental Research. 


LIBRARY 
$500 will provide $20 a year for the purchase of books in a specified 
field, all books so purchased being marked by an appropriate bookplate. 
$1,000 will provide $40 a year for such purchases. 
$2,500 will provide $100 a year for this purpose. 


STUDENT AID 
$5,000 will endow a Fund providing for a student’s field trips for a year 


or assisting him to meet general expenses. 
$7,500 will endow a Scholarship covering a student’s trip to Palestine 
and back (third class) or his room and board at the School in Jerusalem 


for six months, 
$15,000 will endow a Scholarship covering both the trip to Palestine 


and back and room and board at the School for six months. 

$25,000 will endow a Fellowship covering a student’s entire expenses for 

year, including field trips. 

STAFF 

$25,000 will endow the stipend of an Assistant to the Director (for 
secretarial work, care of the library, etc.) 

$50,000 will endow a Lectureship equal to the stipend of the Annual 
Professor. 

$100,000 will endow a Chair of Palestinian or Mesopotamian Archae- 
ology, Biblical History, Semitic Languages, History of Religions, or other 
subject within the field of our work. 


EXCAVATION 


Any excavation may be named after the donor of a fund which provides 
for one third or more of the costs of the campaign. 

$15,000 will endow a Fund to provide for surface explorations (like 
those of Glueck in Transjordan) or to assist in meeting the expenses of 


excavation. 
$25,000 will endow a Fund providing for a minor excavation each year, 
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like the work at Gibeah of Saul and the first campaign at Nuzi. Importan 
results may be achieved by modest undertakings. 
$50,000 will endow a Fund providing for at least a month’s major ex 
cavation in Palestine or Mesopotamia each year, like the work at Bethel. 
$100,000 will endow a Fund providing for a major campaign of at leas 
two months each year, like the work at Tepe Gawra, or at Jerash. 


PUBLICATION 

$5,000 will endow a Fund to assist in meeting publication expenses, al 
publications aided bearing a statement to that effect on the title-page. 

$10,000 will endow a Fund providing for about one half of the expensé 
of publishing our Bulletin or a more popular review of archaeological new 
and interpretation for the general reader and Bible student. 

$25,000 will endow a Fund providing for the publication of a smal 
volume each year. 

$30,000 will endow a Fund providing for the publication of our ANNUAI 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the Executive 


Secretary, Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


The Bulletin 


The BULLETIN of the American Schools of Oriental Research recently celebrated 
its Jubilee number (No. 50) by printing a topical and topographical index to the 
first filty issues. This index adds a much larger usefulness to the many reports, 
notes, discussions and accounts of explorations which have appeared quarterly in 
this publication. It is published quarterly and is subsidized by the Schools, since the 
price of one dollar ($1.00) per year does not pay the cost of its publication. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Volume I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts—Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. By E. Chiera; 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Voi. I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. 
Vol. II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. 
Publisher, The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
Vol. IV, “ Proceedings in Court,” 1934, $4.00. 
Vol. V, “ Mixed Texts,” 1934, $4.00. 
Excavations. Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. (in press) 
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T e Annual 

‘he Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research is now in 
it’ fourteenth volume and during the dozen years of its life it has been 
ec ted by men of outstanding ability in the archaeology of the Near East. 
D. O. C. Torrey, President W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. 
' dbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser, and Dr. Millar Burrows have successively kept 
th: ANNUAL up to a very high standard. Vol. XIV includes the following 
m nographs and papers: 


Nelson Glueck, “ Explorations in Eastern Palestine, I.” 

Millar Burrows, “ Nehemiah 3: 1-32 as a Source for the Topography of 
Ancient Jerusalem.” 

'yrus H. Gordon, “ An Aramaic Incantation.” 


Tie price of the volume, which contains 144 pages, with many plates and 
illustrations, is $2.50. 


Special Notice 


Complete sets of the Annual consisting of Volumes I-XI which have 
heretofore been offered at a special price are sold out, our supply of Vol. I 
having been exhausted. In place of that special offer, which is hereby 
withdrawn, Vols. II-XII inclusive will be sold for a limited time at the 
special price of $10.00. This will also include one year’s subscription to 
the Buttetrn. For contents of these volumes see BULLETIN No. 55. 


Offprint Series 

The ANNUAL has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, to be known as the Offprint 
Series. The purpose is to make available separately some of the contribu- 
tions to the ANNUAL at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the 
entire volume. 

The following are now available: 


i. A, Speiser, Lthnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millen- 
eS OL ee en 
W. F. Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsiin. IA: The Bronze 
Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign. Pp. 74 . . . . $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine. Pp.113 . . $1.75 


FRandbook of the Schools 


In order to give information to member institutions and students who 
w sh to study in the Near East the School issues at intervals a Handhool: 
oj Information. This gives the history of the Schools, officers of adminis- 
trition, opportunities for study and research, notes on travel and other 
p rtinent information. It may be had upon application to the Executive 
S: cretary. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921 


TRUSTEES 


Cyrus ADLER, President of the Dropsie College and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
GeorcE A. BARTON, Professor, Philadelphia Divinity School | 

James H. BreastTeED, Director of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 
MILLAR Burrows, Professor, Yale University 

RoMAIN ButiNn, Professor, Catholic University of America 

James R. JEweEtTT, Professor, Harvard University 

Louis E. Lorp, Professor, Oberlin College 

JULIAN MoRGENSTERN, President of the Hebrew Union College 

James A. MontTGoMERY, Professor, University of Pennsylvania 

WARREN J. MouLTON, President Emeritus of the Bangor Theological Seminary 
EDWARD T. NEWELL, President of the American Numismatic Society 

ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD. Professor, University of Chicago 

HENRY J. PATTEN, Chicago 

CHARLES C. TorrEY, Professor, Yale University 

FELIX M. WarsuRG, New York City 


OFFICERS 


MILLAR Burrows, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES C. TorREY, 15st Vice-President 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 

Henry J. Capsury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

NELSON GLUECK, Treasurer, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secretary, Box 25, Bennett Hall,’ University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia (after August, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio, Presidents ADLER (Dropsie), © 

MORGENSTERN (Hebrew Union), Professors ALBRIGHT (Johns Hopkins), Barton 

(Philadelphia Divinity), KraELING (Yale), MEEK (Toronto), OxLMsTEAD (Chicago), 
PFEIFFER (Harvard), SPEISER (Pennsylvania), STEPHENS (Yale). 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


JERUSALEM SCHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Morgenstern (chairman), Albright, Burrows, 
Glueck, and Montgomery; BAGHDAD SCHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Barton (chairman), 
Meek, Olmstead, Pfeiffer, and Speiser; FINANCE COMMITTEE: Messrs. Glueck, Patten, 
and Warburg; ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE: the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, Messrs. 
Adler, Moulton, and Newell; Boarp oF Eprrors: Messrs. Burrows (chairman), Albright, 
and Speiset 

THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, Assistant Treasurer. 
MEssrks. PEPPER, BODINE, STOKES and ScHOCcH, Philadelphia, Counsel. 


STAFF IN JERUSALEM Mr. A. HENRY DETWEILER, Architectural 
Pro. W. F. ALBRIGHT, Director Fellow 
Dr. CLARENCE S. FISHER, Prof. of Arch- STAFF IN. BAGHDAD 
aeolog) ProF. E. A. SPEISER, Director 
ProF. CARL H. KRAELING, Annual Professor | MR. CHARLES BACHE, Field Director 
Dr. W. F. STINEsPRING (Yale University), Dr. Cyrus Gorpon (University of Penn- 
Thayer Fellow, Assistant Director sylvania), Fellow 
Mr. JosHuA Starr, Nies Scholar Mr. E. BARTOow MULLER, Architect 








